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To the School Children of the United States 




















Two years ago, as President of the United States and as President of the American 
Red Cross, | addressed to you a letter in which I advised you to enroll in the newly 
organized Junior Red Cross, and I explained to you some of the ways in which the Junior 
Red Cross would help you to be useful to your country and to the children of those 
countries which were associated with us in a great war against a powerful enemy. Mil- 
lions of you did join the Junior Red Cross and worked hard and what you did is warmly 
appreciated by the whole country. 





Now, by the blessings of God and through the faithful performance of duty by our 
soldiers and sailors and the soldiers and sailors of the countries by whose side we fought, 
a great victory has been won and the war is over, but | am sure that you wish to con- 
tinue to be useful to your country and to children less fortunate than yourselves. There- 
fore, | am writing to you at the opening of the new school year to advise you again to 
join the Junior Red Cross, which has planned a work for peace times even larger and 
more systematic than the work done during the war. 








The Junior Red Cross wil! instruct you in ideals and habits of service, will show you 
how to be useful to your school, how to aid the older people in your community in their 
efforts to promote the health and comfort of the people among whom you live, and how 
to help children who are still suffering from the effects of the great war in foreign lands 
invaded by the enemy. 










The recent war was the greatest of all wars, not only because more men and nations 
were engaged in it than in any other war of history, but also because, as a result of it, 
people have seen a vision of a different kind of world from the world of the past, a world 
in which nations shall unite for purposes of peace and good will as they formerly united 
only for war against an armed foe. In working for the children of other nations you will 
come to understand them better and they will understand and appreciate you more. 











Your education will not be complete unless you learn how to be good citizens, and 
the Junior Red Cross plans to teach you simple lessons of citizenship through its organi- 
zation and its activities. It is your generation which must carry on the work of our 
generation at home and abroad and you cannot begin too soon to train your minds and 
habits for this responsibility. By doing what you can to make happier the people of 
your own neighborhood, your state, your country and also the people of other lands, 


you will make yourselves happier. 
(Signed) Nevo 




































A LETTER OF GREETING 
To the Boys and Girls of the Junior Red Cross: 

You have lived through the Great War and yours 
has been the privilege of helping to bring about the 
victory of free self-government in the world. 

The children of America and the children of other 
countries are facing a world of new possibilities. 
Together you will be able to go further than your 
fathers and mothers could go in banishing selfishness 
and ignorance, disease and uncleanness from the earth. 
It will be your sacred mission in years to come to 
insure justice and preserve peace within and between 
the nations. Throughout the earth, children of power- 
ful countries, children of countries newly liberated, 
children of weak and backward states, children of our 
beloved America are reaching out in their desire to 
know and trust each other. Mutual service and mutual 
uplift must be the result as this generation of the world’s 
children grow into the world’s men and women. 

Yours will be the responsibility, teo, beginning even 
now and increasing as you grow older, for the welfare 
of the unfortunate ones who live in your own commu- 
nities. It is a responsibility which is full of hope, for 
with every year we see more clearly how we may open 
new life to many who, though they walk the same 
streets we walk, have little share in the health and 
comfort and beauty which make our lives worth living. 

It is in order that this vision of a new earth may 
gradually become a reality, that the American Red 
Cross has extended its lines of activity over our 
country and into other lands; that the Red Cross 
societies of the world have recently formed themselves 
into an international organization. Membership now 
in the Junior Red Cross of your rural or village or city 
school means membership in a nation-wide and world- 
wide society devoted to the good of mankind. 

Let us, through the Junior Red Cross, work for the 
comradeship of the children of the world. 

Joun W. STUDEBAKER, 
Director Department of Junior Membership. 


MAJOR ROYAL S. HAYNES 
THE JUNIORS’ REPRESENTATIVE IN EUROPE 


OU know at once that he is the friend of all boys 
oe girlseverywhere, the sort ot doctor who would 
make you not altogether sorry to be sick. He knows 
hundreds of boys and girls in America and has taken 
care of them from the time they were babies. He 
understands them thoroughly and so he knows what 
boys and girls want and what they like to do. He is 
just the man to carry out the plans of the Junior Red 
Cross for the children of Europe, and to see that every 
dollar spent brings the greatest possible return in 
giving them what is most worth having in life, while 
they are young. 

Out of many acts of friendly helpfulness on the 
part of the Junior Red Cross there wi!l presently grow 
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up a spirit of comradeship between American boys 
and girls and the boys and girls of Europe which will 
enable the men and women of the next generation to 
understand each other in spite of differences of 
language. 

This is the big idea that the Junior Red Cross is 
undertaking to work out under the supervision of its 
representative in Europe, Doctor Royal Storrs Haynes, 
Major, American Red Cross. 


WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR? 


A MESSAGE FROM DR. H. N. MacCRACKEN, FORMER 
DIRECTOR OF THE JUNIOR RED CROSS 


OU remember the story of the Good Samaritan 
it Christ told to the lawyer who asked this 
question. Today men and women, boys and girls, ask 
the same question—Who is my neighbor?—and the 
cross, which is known all over the world as the Red 
Cross, symbolizes the answer. 

To be a neighbor, it is not enough to have a neigh- 
bor’s good will or a neighbor’s kind heart. Suppose 
today’s good Samaritan is walking along a river and 
sees a drowning man, and suppose the good Samaritan 
cannot swim, can he save the man in the river? Sup- 
pose he can swim and suppose he jumps into the river 
and brings the man to land, but suppose he does not 
know how to revive a half-drowned person, can this 
good Samaritan save the man? Suppose now that 
someone who is taking the Red Cross life-saving 
course and knows how to render first aid comes’ along, 
and brings the half-drowned man to consciousness, 
which of these two is the best neighbor? Or, suppose 
that a family in your community is in need and the 
good Samaritan has money and wants to help them 
but does not know how. Suppose he just gives them 
money without inquiring into the needs of the family. 
Will this be the act of a real Samaritan? Will it not 
teach the family habits of dependence rather than of 
But if Red Cross Home Service is 
called in, as the Good Samaritan called in the landlord 
of the inn, then we have the act of a true neighbor. 

Who is my neighbor? Suppose a community has 
the influenza epidemic. Everybody wants to help, but 
nobody knows how to help. Everybody has the 
neighbor’s spirit, but he cannot be a true neighbor 
unless he goes to the Public Health officers and learns 
how to help. 

Boys and girls of America, the Junior Red Cross is 
the means by which you can, through the Red Cross 
spirit and the Red Cross ways of doing things, become 
true neighbors in your community. In all these “‘sup- 
poses” I have sketched, boys and girls may be the 
people concerned just as much as grown men and 
women. You have your part to play in learning this 
great lesson that your neighbor is the man or woman, 
boy or girl, who needs you; but that you cannot be 


independence? 


his neighbor unless vou have learned the way. 
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THE JUNIOR RED CROSS 
AND THE SCHOOLS 
aa JUNIOR RED CROSSisthe medium through 


which the American Red Cross makes available 
for use in the schools such of its activities and instruc- 
tion as, in the opinion of the school authorities, have 
educational value. 

In order that Red Cross activities in the schools be 
always under the direct supervision and control of the 
school authorities, and thus be made most effective in 
the lite of the schools, the Junior Red Cross School 
Committee, which is the channel of communication 
between the American Red Cross and the schools, is 
composed of the responsible heads of the schools, or 
their deputies, in the ter- 
ritory of the Chapter. 
The superintendent of the 
city or county schools, or 
his deputy, is made chair- 
man of the Committee 
and becomes at once, by 
this appoint- 
member of the 


virtue of 
ment a 
Executive Committee of 
the Chapter. The mem- 
bers of the School Committee are appointed by the 
Chairman of the School Committee, by and with the 
advice of the Chairman of the Chapter Executive 
Committee. 

The outline which follows is intended to be sugges- 
tive only. Each School Committee must discover, in 
the main, its own opportunities for types of service 
which are locally appropriate and develop its own 
program of Red Cross activities suited to the powers 
of accomplishment of its local schools. 


JUNIOR RED CROss SERVICE SUGGESTED FOR SCHOOLS 


I. Activities in Cooperation with Home Service 

Committee. 

a. Cooperative study and care by School Com- 
mittee and Home Service Section of indivi- 
dual cases of children whose school attend- 
ance and school achievements are limited 
or nullified by— 

1. Permanent physical disability (cripples, 
etc.) 

. Disease (tuberculosis, dental neglect, 

etc.) 
3. Malnutrition. 
4. Home environment. 

b. Active participation of the Junior Red Cross 
where possible in the care of individual cases 
by— 

1. Provision of funds for the purchase of 
needed supplies, transportation for crip- 
ples, special surgical attention. 
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. Provision of Health Scholarships. These 
would be used, for example, to place 
tubercular children in a sanitarium or 
open-air camp, or crippled children in 
curative hospitals. 

. Provision of articles desirable for shut- 
in children, suchas magazines, delicacies, 
and toys. 

c. Study of health needs of schools as related 


we 


to School Medical Inspection in commu- 
nities where this service is inadequate or 
lacking, with a view to securing adequate 
service. 

II. Activities in Cooperation with the Nursing Com- 

mittee. 

a. Help in introducing 
into the school pro- 
gram where needed 
practical courses in 
Home Hygiene, Care 
of the Sick and Die- 
tetics. 

Study of health needs 

of the schools as re- 

lated to services of 

trained nurses in 
schools where such service is lacking or in- 
adequate, with a view to securing adequate 
service. 

Ill. Cooperation with Department of Military Relief 
in introduction into the schools of practical 
courses in First Aid. 

IV. Cooperation with local school and health authori- 
ties in a general Community Health Crusade 
involving such movements as— 

a. Clean-up days. 
b. Swat-the-fly campaigns. 

These activities would be appropriate par- 
ticularly for the spring months. A special 
pamphlet will be prepared as a guide and 
stimulus in time for use during the spring 
months of 1920. 

V. Cooperation with local children’s hospitals and 
child welfare agencies, in localities where these 
exist, in the provision of means of entertainment 
and recreation, delicacies, flowers, Thanksgiving 
and Christmas treats for children who are ill or 
destitute. 

VI. Cooperation through Junior Red Cross National 
Children’s Fund with American Red Cross Foreign 
Commissions in— 

a. Extending relief to destitute children in 
foreign lands. 

b. Production of refugee tables and chairs for 

distribution through the American Red 

Cross to destitute families in devastated 

regions of France and Belgium. 
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THE JUNIOR RED CROSS NEWS 


12 Mowe JUNIOR RED CROSS NEWS, which makes 
its initial appearance with this issue, comes from 
the Department of Junior Membership of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross and addresses itself primarily to the 
boys and girls of America’s schools. 

The NEws is a necessary outcome of the decision to 
make permanent the relationship between the Ameri- 
can Red Cross and the children of the country. It 
represents, on the one hand, the desire of the Juniors 
to hear from the field regularly and intimately through 
their National and Division Headquarters; and on the 
other, it expresses the purpose of the American Red 
Cross to meet the children of the Nation half way in a 
mutual effort to serve. 

It is the plan of the NEws to present each month 
stories of human interest, information as to the econoniic 
and social conditions under which various groups of 
people, particularly children, are living, and accounts 
of the work undertaken by the Junior Red Cross. 
There will be illustrations from drawings by well- 
known artists and from photographs taken especially 
for the JUNIOR RED Cross News. 

The stories of France which appear in this number 
were written or translated for the NEws by its Field 
Staff now in Europe, Mr. Lyman Bryson, Miss 
Lindamira Harbeson and Mr. John I. Scull. 

The News will be issued monthly during the school 
year and will carry regularly from sixteen to twenty 
pages. The September issue has been sent out to 
every elementary and high school, public, private, 
and parochial, the address of which it has been pos- 
sible to secure. 


A PERMANENT JUNIOR RED CROSS 


peer suffering and need caused by the war gave 
to the Red Cross societies of the world an un- 
precedented call to service. Responding to that call, 
the American Red Cross grew in size and might like 
the genii of the fairy tale. Where it had before reached 
thousands of people, it was soon touching the 
lives of millions. 

Now that the war is over, this great organization, 
unlike the genii, is not contracting to its former di- 
mensions and activity. ‘The power of its members, its 
funds and its influence are being turned to the peace- 
time service of humanity in places where the end of the 
war has not brought the end of suffering. The Ameri- 
can Red Cross is a permanent organization, because 
the need it serves continues in some form from genera- 
tion to generation. 

As to the Junior Red Cross, do the boys and girls of 
America realize what a remarkable thing was its sudden 
appearance nearly two years ago, and how surprising 
have been its growth and achievements? The Junior 
Red Cross was the might of the children of the country 
turned toward the winning of the war. Now the same 
eleven millions of Juniors are pressing forward to take 
their share in the responsibilities which the end of the 
war has brought. The American Red Cross opens to 
juniors and seniors alike a door of peace-time service. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


HAT is to be the new field of activity for the 

Junior Red Cross? During the war its members 
were engaged largely in the production of articles of 
necessity and comtort for American soldiers. It was a 
work which stirred the heart of every participant, but 
with the return of our men to their homes it is laid 
down with right good-will; and interest now centers in 
the peace-time program of the organization. 

The Red Cross idea is that of service to humanity. 
What could be more fitting than for the Juniors of the 
American Red Cross to come to the help of some of the 
unfortunate children of our own and other countries? 
Thousands of children in America are hopelessly handi- 
capped. Millions of children in Europe and Asia, even 
if they escape starvation, have no chance of living 
clean, healthful, comfortable lives. . These conditions 
must be met with a new determination and the slogan, 
“Happy Childhood the World Over.” 

American boys and girls can do many things to help. 
The problem is being’ closely studied by men and 
women who represent the American Red Cross and the 
schools, and who understand also the principles of 
effective social service. Out of this study are coming 
definite recommendations as to where and how the 
Juniors may most advantageously work. 

“America, Junior,” are you ready for the new 
program? 
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TRAVERSEZ LA VIE COMME DES PETITS SOLDATS GARCONS ET FILLES 
March on through life like soldiers, Boys and Girls 


This picture of boys and girls of France, with their beloved Tricolor, served as a poster in the Child Welfare Exhibits held fa 
various cities of France a few months ago by the Chi'dren’s Bureau of the American Red Cross. It is the work of Miss Anna Mile 
Upjohn, a New York portrait painter, with the American Red Cross in Europe. 
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THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 
AND THE FRENCH CHILDREN DURING THE WAR 


Oy Sunday in September, 1919, when the final 
Allied push that was to end the war was at its 
height, the American woman doctor at Corbeil, an 
industrial suburb of Paris, saw a strange procession 
approaching. Fifteen French officers and soldiers, 
every one a tragic or pitiful mutilé, every one minus 
an arm or a leg, marched ceremoniously into the Red 
Cross Dispensary, saluted her and then stood stiffly 
at attention, facing her and the French and American 
nurses associated with her. 

One of them stepped forward and made a brief 
speech: 

“We are honored and proud to express to you, Ameri- 
can ladies, our gratitude for what your nation has 
done to save our land from the peril of the Germans, 
to assuage the misery born of the war and to save 
from tuberculosis and from illness of every kind, our 
children for whom so much of the blood of France has 
been spent. 

“‘Mesdames, your devotion to our children has won 
our admiration and that of our comrades, those who 
are ill or those who have been wounded in the war. 
In their name I beg you to accept, mesdames, their 
homage, their respect, their profound gratitude. 

“VivelaCroix RougeAméricaine! Vivel’ Amérique!” 

Then they all made speeches—awkward, soldierly 
speeches—the expression of the sentiment of men 
who are more used to fighting than talking. They 
told us what it had meant to them and to other sol- 
diers at the front to have their children cared for. 

Probably that little picture from the report on 
Corbeil gives as good an explanation as is possible in 
a few words, of what the Children’s Bureau tried to 
do in France and what to a great extent it succeeded 
in doing. To keep the home fires burning, to relieve 
the mind of the fighting man from worry about his 
family, and to keep the family fit for the great task 
of reconstruction; those were the objects they tried 
to realize. 

In August, 1917, the Children’s Bureau opened with 
the arrival of Dr. William Palmer Lucas, of the Uni- 
versity of California, and a unit of ten experienced 
child welfare workers. By September 20, 1918, the 
bureau’s personnel reached its high number of 487; 
after that the number slowly decreased until the final 
date of closing, April 1, 1919. During that time thou- 
sands of children had been cared for and eighty-nine 
institutions were organized and managed in addition 
to the numerous French institutions aided. 


NEED OF RELIEF WORK 


Statistics and charts are lifeless things. It is difficult 
to picture people of flesh and blood back of them. To 
visualize to any degree the work done and the great 


value of it, one must remember the situation as it was 
when the Children’s Bureau started to work. Almost 
all of the French physicians had been mobilized for 
three years. Nurses likewise were devoting their 
efforts to caring for the wounded. The charitable and 
relief organizations existing before the war were strug- 
gling valiantly but hopelessly against an overwhelm- 
ing situation that daily became worse. They were 
handicapped by the lack of nurses and doctors; money 
was difficult to get; prices of everything had gone up; 
many medical supplies were impossible to obtain. As 
a class, the children were undernourished and insuffi- 
ciently clad, and their general health had suffered 
from nervous strain and lack of adequate medical and 
dental attention. The birth-rate had declined steadily 
from the outbreak of the war and the death-rate had 
rapidly increased. The condition of the refugee chil- 
dren who had been driven from their homes, separated 
from their parents with no knowledge of whether or 
not they were still alive, was truly pitiable. 

Into this situation the Children’s Bureau plunged 
with enthusiasm and energy. To detail all their work 
would require volumes. It was roughly divided into 
three classes—refugee work, dispensaries and hos- 
pitals, and educational propaganda. Probably the 
best way to give some idea of it is to describe briefly 
the work at a few centers and append a list of all the 
activities. 


The most interesting work in the war zone was cen- 
tered at Toul. In the summer of 1917 the town was 
full of children driven in from the surrounding vil- 
lages and countryside by the terrible gas bombs of 
the Germans. The Red Cross, with the co-operation 
of the French, had established a refugee colony in the 





IN THE DENTIST'S CHAIR AT THE ChILDREN’S WELFARE EXxposlI- 
TION. 
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NEWLY ARRIVED REFUGEES FROM EVIAN HAVING THEIR FIRST 
MEAL AT Lyons, 


military barracks, and in addition had opened a small 
infirmary, when the Children’s Bureau arrived on the 
scene. Dr. Maynard Ladd, who was put in charge, 
describes the situation as follows: 

“The need for medical assistance to the civilian 
population of Meurthe-et-Moselle (the department 
in which Toul is located) was very clear. The region, 
as a munition center, was one of the most industrious 
and important in France. All along the valley of the 
Meurthe-et-Moselle rivers were great factories work- 
ing day and night in the production of materials of 
war. Some of the towns were under shell fire of the 
boches; all of them were subject to aeria! raids. 
Night after night, the bombing planes of the enemy 
strove to break the will of the people, mostly women 
and children, for all the man-power was mobilized. 
Still more deadly was the Hun propaganda which 
worked insidiously to lower their morale. Many of 
the civilian hospitals were closed or had curtailed 
heir services, owing to the fact that doctors and 
aurses were for the most part enrolled in army hos- 
pitals. All charitable organizations, never largely de- 
veloped, were hampered by war conditions. Homes 
were daily destroyed by air raids and families broken 
ip, leaving mothers helpless to perform the double 
duty of working in the factories and caring for their 
children. Gas bombs in the towns near the advanced 
ines rendered conditions of life very dangerous for the 
ittle children who cou'd not be trusted to utilize the 
gas masks. Such was the general situation which we 
vere called upon to relieve.” 

When, at the end of ten months, the American Red 
Cross withdrew from civilian relief work in this part 
of the war zone, we had established : 

A refugee home at the Asile-Caserne du Luxem- 
pourg, with approximately 500 beds. 

A medical and surgical hospital of 150 beds. 

A maternity hospital of 46 beds, with 20 cribs 
for the babies in addition. 

A string of dispensaries in twenty-six cities and 
towns. 


Two day-nurseries. 


Two open-air day sanitoria for early tuberculosis 
cases. 

A hospital of 20 beds at Foug; a model health 
center with dispensary and milk station. 


The American offensive and the conversion of the 
Asile du Luxembourg into a hospital for the American 
Army brought a sudden end to this extensive pro- 
gram. For ten months the Red Cross had provided 
homes for the homeless, had furnished medical aid 
throughout the department, and to the poor harassed 
women trying to carry on their daily lives in the 
midst of constant danger had offered an ever-present 
refuge in time of trouble. The hospital at Foug, the 
tuberculosis sanatorium at Nancy, and all the dis- 
pensaries were continued under French management. 


REPATRIATION OF REFUGEE CHILDREN 


At Evian-les-Bains, close to the Swiss border, where 
the ‘‘rapatrié children” returned to-France, the Red 
Cross did one of- the most picturesque and valuable 
bits of work done in France. Every day two train- 
loads arrived, full of a weary burden of disheartened, 
forlorn, and often suffering old men, women and chil- 
dren. Torn from their homes in the invaded regions 
because they were too weak or too sick to work, and 
so represented only so many mouths to be fed, they 
were sent back by the Germans through Switzerland 
to Evian. Here they were met by loving hearts and 
tender hands. The warm welcome, the good meal 
the comfort and cheer of the big Casino where they 
were received, and finally the singing of the Mar- 
seillaise, was for them like waking from a horrible 
nightmare to find the sun shining and a fresh breeze 
blowing. Here at the Casino they were examined, 
given necessary medical attention, and arrangements 
made for their distribution to other parts of France 





REFUGEES AT EVIAN LEAVING THE “VESTIAIRE” WHERF THEY 
WERE GIVEN NEW CLOTHES. 
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DEMONSTRATING EXERCISES TO CORRECT DEFECTIVE POSTURES 4. HAPPY LITTLE REFUGEES AT GRAND VAL, NEAR PARIS, 
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HEALTH CAMPAIGN AMONG MOTHERS 


At the same time that all of this work was being 
done for those directly affected by the war, the Chil- 
dren's Bureau through another of its departments was 
extending a helping hand to the larger population, 
which, although its homes were not destroyed, still 
was suffering severely from changed living conditions. 

The educational department was developed with 
the idea of instilling in all French children the simple 
laws of hygiene, and of instructing the poorer and less 
informed mothers in the proper care of children. To 
this end an attractive set of booklets and postal cards 
were prepared and distributed by millions, and a 
large children’s welfare exposition was organized. 
This exposition was held at Marseilles, Lyons, St. 
Etienne and Toulouse. It was visited by more than 
365,000 people. 

The exposition, or “baby show,” as it was affec- 
tionately called by its personnel, was a combination 
of moving pictures, medical clinic and three-ring circus. 
At least so it seemed to the American visitor, and the 


HOsPITALS* 


Beauvais, 
Bordeaux, 
Dieppe, 
Evian, 
Foug, 
Limoges, 
Lyons (2), 
Marseilles, 
Neufchateau, 
Paris, 
Rouen, 
Toul (2), 
Total 14. 


UISPENSARIES* +RENMES 


Blois, 
Bordeaux (2), 
ChAalons-sur- 
Marne 
(Vitry-le- 
Francois), 
Chiateau-Thi- 
erry (Neuilly-le- 
Pont), d 
Corbeil (3), op RH 
* Evian, 
Lyons (2), 
Marseilles (4), 
Paris (10), 
Rennes (2), 
Rouen (1), 
Ste. Etienne (3), 


re ra ‘ 
oePPe Naas Bidart, 


*BEAUVAIS | } 
ROUEN 





enthusiasm it excited among the French children 
equaled that aroused by Barnum and Bailey’s at 
home. 

The same was true of the booths where examina- 
tions of noses and throats and demonstrations of exer- 
cises to correct defective postures were given. The 
exhibits of fireless cookers and iceless refrigerators and 
of the proper way to bathe and dress a baby were of 
greatest interest to the mothers, of course; but there 
was seldom a minute when the exposition was open 
that a few fathers, often wounded soldiers, were not 
to be seen, apparently getting a few pointers so they 
could check up on the methods employed by their wives. 

On the accompanying map are indicated the names 
and locations of the cities and towns in which the 
Children’s Bureau gave active service to the French 
children. A glance shows how widely France was 
covered; how every part of the country came to know 
the generous-hearted sympathy of America. 

A classification by towns of the various forms of 
relief follows: 


Ste. Foy 
(Montramont) 
Toul (26), 
Valence, 
Vienne, 
Total 60. 


CONVALESCENT 
HOMES AND 
PLACEMENT 
CENTERS® 


Chitenay, 
Dun, 

La Chaux, 
Montauban, 
Ste. Cyr, 
Ste. Méme, 
Ste. Foy, 
Toul, 
Total 9. 
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CrEcHESo 
@umoces 
Epinal (2), 
Dijon, 
Vienne, 
Total 4. 
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Porchefontaine 
(Versailles), 
Vienne. 
Total 2. 





EFORE the war the Boy Scout movement was 
B gaining headway slowly, but surely, in France. 
About 60,000 members were enrolled and interest was 
spreading from the large cities to the smaller cities 
and towns. 

Then came the four years of war which reduced the 
membership to approximately 10,000. Many of the 
leaders lie on the field of honor, which is the French 
way of saying they were killed in the war. However, 
the war did not by any means put an end to the Boy 
Scouts in France. They are vigorously at work re- 
organizing now. Not only are the old troops taking 
up their former activities, but new ones are being 
organized, particularly in Alsace and Lorraine, where 
the boys who have lived under German government 
so long are eagerly taking advantage of this means 
of getting in contact with their French comrades. 

During the war the Boy Scouts were of great assist- 
ance to the American Red Cross. They were espe- 
cially helpful in the headquarters at Paris, where they 
furnished all the messenger service. Our illustrations 
show some of these boys in their war-time activities; 
and Edouard Laval, the chief of their patrol, has the fol- 
lowing to say about what the French call “‘scoutism”’: 

“When in 1911 some hardy innovators instituted 
scoutism’ in France very few people understood the 


BOY SCOUTS IN FRANCE 


Boy SCOUTS AIDING A WOUNDED FRENCH OFFICER WHO HAS COME TO RED Cross HEADQUARTERS TO ARRANGE FOR GETTING 
ARTIFICIAL LEGS. 
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exact meanings of ‘morale’ and ‘good physique.’ 
We found ourselves continually opposed by public 
opinion. Without any aid whatever from the Govern- 
ment we struggled along with sections of about twenty 
in each of the twenty arrondissements of Paris and a 
few rare troops in the provinces. It was not very 
encouraging for those of us who put all of our ardor 
into maintaining our ideal. A few sections directed 
by devoted volunteers could get together 100 or 150 
scouts. But they were the exceptions. Such was the 
condition of ‘scoutism’ when the war broke out. 

“Immediately the chiefs were mobilized and went 
away. A terrible disorganization followed. Many ofthe 
sections broke up completely; others had left only 
enough for one patrol. Many scouts volunteered for 
the army. The youths sacrificed their education and 
devoted themselves to war activities. Victory brought 
back to us some of our chiefs; others had been killed. 

“Although the war dealt us a cruel blow we began 
again with ardor immediately after the armistice. 
Now the scouts are reorganized and at Pentecost we 
went camping and reunited about 600 scouts from 
Paris and its vicinity. 

“We had the honor to receive the President of 
France in our camp. He was very much interested 
in our exercises and in a very encouraging speech 
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promised to give us his assistance. Thanks to our 
great chief, Clémenceau, our uniform and our insig- 
nia have been registered at the Ministry of War and 
no one who does not belong to our association can 
wear them. 

“‘We have adopted in France the system of patrols 
as being the most suitable for the instruction of the 
scouts. In my troop, that of the 16th arrondissement, 
we made many fine excursions under the command of 
the chief of our troop, Lieutenant Beloeil, and the 





instruction chief, Monsieur Barrier. Generally we 
have about fifty scouts who know each other like 
brothers. When we don’t go camping, we meet at 
8.30 Sunday morning at one of the gates of Paris. 
We tramp to some village about seven or eight miles 
away. When we arrive we have about an hour of 
physical culture exercises. Afterwards we have lunch 


and in the afternoon drills and games. Towards eve- 
ning we tramp home tired and happy. 
‘““EDOUARD LAVAL.” 





Boy sCOUTS OF THE AMERICAN RED CROSS AT THEIR SUMMER CAMP 


A LETTER OF THANKS TO THE RED CROSS 
WRITTEN BY A SIX YEAR OLD BOY IN PARIS 


| arin 49 Mai 1919 


| Th 


ke vous remocia. feaucoup. de vos plo livres of de ve 
carte pookales cer pelts derbino deat Sdn armusan’ 
de moun fairs anal. 
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| A translation of the letter 
follows: 


Dear Sir: 


I thank you very much 
for your pretty books and 
your postal cards. The 
little pictures are very 
amusing. You are very 
kind in wishing to prevent 
the microbes from doing us 
harm. 

I love you well. Long 
live America! 


DANIEL Ducut 
(six years). 


(COMMON 


HE gray walls of the schoolroom are covered 
ha maps and pictures; there are shelves for 
working materials, and a Franklin stove to keep the 
boys warm in winter. 

At eight o’clock the maitre, in his black smock, 
speaks; and all the boys sit up, with a wary eye out 
for a new boy, Paul, who has just entered. ‘‘Will he 
make a good playmate?”’ they are wondering. 

“Attention!’’ says the maitre. 

“Oui, Monsieur,”’ everybody answers. They are all 
friends here, master and pupils. 

The first lesson is in morale, and consists of epi- 
grams and proverbs from famous French writers and 
statesmen, designed to furnish lessons in character 
building. Most of the boys do not understand the 
long phrases, but the maitre explains. Nine o'clock 
comes. It is time for calcul, or arithmetic, and the 
boys draw out their notebooks and pens. Even the 
calcul is done in ink. 

**Pas le rollement,” whispers Etienne, and at Paul’s 
mystified look continues; ‘‘ Ne connais-tu pas le rolle- 
ment?” (““You don’t know what the ‘rollement’ is?’’) 
Paul doesn’t know any more than you or I would. 
Etienne, eager to impart information, explains: ‘‘C’est 
un cahier, tu sais, qui appartient a personne.” (“‘It’s 
a notebook, you know, which belongs to none of us.’’) 
One boy has it one day, writes his name and the date, 
and does his lessons. Another boy has it the next 
day, a third the next, and so on. It’s rather a dis- 
grace not to present as neat a page as the preceding 
boy, you see. Not a bad scheme, the ‘‘rollement”’. 

“‘Merigo, viens donc,”’ calls the maitre. Thereupon 
Charles Merigo mounts to the blackboard platform to 
discover how much money Monsieur X. would have 
had to pay for his house if he had -paid three years 
later than he did. Messieurs A., B., and C., and 
Messieurs X., Y., and Z. are always needing to have 
their financial problems solved in France as well as in 
America. 

Nothing is heard for a while in the classroom ex- 
cept the tapping of the chalk on the blackboard and 
Merigo’s singsong explanation of the problem. It is 
soondone. ‘‘ Vouscomprenez? Hein?’’ says the maitre. 

“Oui, Monsieur,” all the boys say except Paul, who 
has lost himself in Monsieur X.’s troubles. The prob- 
lem will have to be explained to him later by the 
maitre. All he can do is to wait for ten o’clock, when 
it will be time for history, of which he is very fond. 

Today the lesson is about St. Louis, the father of 
Paris, concerning whom it is right that every French 
boy should know something. 

“Why was he called a saint, the King Louis?’’ And 
looking round the maitre fixes his gleaming eyes on 
Henri Meunier. 


A DAY IN A PARIS ECOLE COMMUNALE 
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SCHOOL 


‘‘Because,’’ answers Henri, ‘‘he went on a crusade 
to the Holy Sepulchre.” Then they learn that St. 
Louis failed in his crusade, but that by other means he 
made Frenchmen proud of France. 

After an hour in the history of King Louis, all the 
caps come off the pegs, soldier caps, sailor caps, hats 
of “‘petits bonshommes”’. The boys salute the maitre 


“in passing, some carelessly, perhaps, but all politely; 


for, although there is good discipline, there is no iron 
militarism. 

It is the half hour for manual training, where 
Georges Figuier, who can do little in history, makes 
all sorts of recognizable things out of wood. He will 
make a good carpenter, and France needs good 
carpenters. 

At 11.30 the bell rings and the class files out, salut- 
ing, for the “dejeuner’’. The boys have had nothing 
since their little breakfast at seven. This is the big 
breakfast and a few of the boys go home for it. Most 
of them, however, eat in the school canteen, the big 
room where benches line the wall behind long tables. 
The boys file in, pulling out of their pockets strips of 
chocolate or cakes for dessert. A motherly French 
woman, who has been to market to buy juicy vege- 
tables, ladles out the steaming “‘pot au feu’’ which 
she knows how to cook to perfection. Great pieces of 
bread are dealt out. After this, there is a generous 
dividing of chocolate and cakes with friends. Then, 
until classes begin again at one, everyone plays under 
the horse-chestnut trees in the yard. 

One o'clock today is the hour for grammar. Ah, 
but it is difficult! It worries Figuier especially; he 
thinks he will not need it to be a carpenter. He can do 
better with the drawing, which comes next, taught 
by a special maitre who comes all the way from the 
slope of Montmartre. During the war, this teacher 
had the boys make posters urging the French people 
to economize in all things needed by the soldiers, such 
as sugar, meat, tobacco and wool. These posters were 
exhibited all over France. Children, as well as parents, 
had to “‘faire des economies,’’ or make economies. 

Every French child knows that tempting picture of 
cakes, sugary, ready for eating, which says beneath, 
“These you will eat after the war’’. 

Now that the war is over, the boys have gone back 
to making designs for wall-papers, tapestries, and 
such things. The drawings are all very good, and the 
boys work right up to the minute of 2.45, when, as the 
French say, they cut the day for fifteen minutes play- 
time. 

Three to four is the time for geography, which now- 
adays even the maitre knows very little about, and 
no wonder! But he makes an interesting geography 
lesson out of current events. They talk of the widen- 
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ing frontiers of the world; of cities and countries we 
used to know so little about and now read about every 
day in the newspapers, the new republics of Poland 
and Czecho-Slovakia and Jugo-Slavia; of the Ural 
Mountains and the steppes of Russia, where bands of 
starving children wandered for weeks while the rev- 
olution raged madly in the cities. 

The boys listen eagerly and are sorry to hear the 
bell at four which closes the school day. They snatch 
their hats, however, salute the maitre, and file down 
the long gray stairs, through the long gray halls into 
the warm Paris sunlight, their school bags over their 
shoulders. School is over and there is time for a game 
of ball in the park. ‘‘Allons donc!” they cry, which 
means ‘‘Come on, then. Hurry up!’”’ And off the 
boys go to the Luxembourg Gardens, taking the new 
boy with them. Under the trees, near the splashing 
fountain, the mothers and aunts of the quartier are 
sitting on the benches, knitting or mending. The 
small boys sail their boats in the fountain and Paul 
and the older boys play ball until the long afternoon 
closes at half-past seven, and dinner is ready. 


ECONOMIC DIFFICULTIES IN 
FRANCE AND HOW THEY 
ARE BEING MET 


EFFECT OF THE WAR ON AGRICULTURE 


URING the war, the people of the uninvaded 

rural districts of France did their best to keep 
up the production of the farms. The work was car- 
ried on, however, by men over fifty years old and by 
women and children. The enormous advance in fac- 
tory labor prices attracted many of the capable 
peasant women, so that tarm labor was reduced gen- 
erally to the least efficient types. 

There is everywhere at this time a lack of fertilizer 
and farm machinery. Liye stock is also very scarce. 
The withdrawal of horses for military use has crippled 
farm labor, and the situation is further aggravated by 
inadequate railroad transportation. Hay is selling in 
Paris at $80 per ton, retail, while within fifty miles 
farmers have difficulty in disposing of their products 
because of a lack of freight cars. 


WAR GARDENS SUPPLIED TROOPS 


With food shortage imminent, steps were taken 
early in the war to stimulate gardening. During 1918, 
7,000 military gardens, totaling 40,000 acres, were 
maintained. These farms provided a large part of 
the fresh food supply for French troops. 

A systematic production of vegetables by soldiers 
was practiced wherever a number of them were 
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quartered at one place long enough to justify plantings. 
The American troops had begun to establish army 
gardens and enlarged operations were planned for 
1919. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF THE INVADED REGIONS 


It is estimated that it will take from five to ten 
years to restore anything like normal agricultural 
conditions in the devastated regions of France. Much 
of this land was strictly agricultural and included the 
richest farming areas. Before shell-torn fields can 
be returned to normal use, they must be reclaimed 
and cleared of barbed wire and other obstructions. 

Some of this reconstruction was begun last summer. 
General Petain sent out an order that when troops 
were located for several days on devastated farms, 
their commander must report immediately to the 
engineer in charge, offering the services of his troop¢ 
forclearing up ruins, building roads, developing water- 
supply systems, or cultivating the fields. 

As most of this war-swept land was depopulated, 
the first problem the French Government faced was 
that of getting the refugees back to their former 
homes. Thousands of them have now returned, and 
the Government has been giving them aid and relief, 
in the shape of money, food, furniture, cooking and 
farming utensils and tools. Thirty-four million dollars 
have already been distributed to refugees for immedi- 
ate aid. One of the most encouraging features of the 
work is the spirit of the people themselves. In the 
Vosges district thirty refugees returned immediately 
after the armistice. A few bags, three wheelbarrows, 
two baby carriages, and a quantity of sugar beets was 
the sum total of their possessions. Agricultural opera- 
tion, if left to private initiative, however, may be 
long delayed. 

It is too great an economic problem for France alone 
to solve. It will undoubtedly be necessary for the 
Allied Governments to co-operate in this work. 


EFFECT OF THE WAR ON INDUSTRIES 


Reconstruction in France involves not only the 
restoration of the agricultural areas in the invaded 
regions, but also the rehabilitation of the industries 
destroyed by the war. Plants were demolished which 
once supported half a million people. These were of 
widely varying character, covering a number of 
industries and trades. Among them were wool and 
cotton factories, sugar refineries, machine shops, coal 
mines, and iron and steel works. Additional places 
of industry destroyed were ice-making plants, glass 
and pottery works, dyeing and bleaching establish- 
ments, chemical and fertilizer works, flour: mills, 
printing plants, and oil works. This is an incomplete 
list, but it gives an idea of the devastation wrought. 

Certainly, we in America must stand ready to give 
both sympathy and material aid so that France will 
be able to enjoy her hard-won victory. 
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RHEIMS CATHEDRAL 
A PICTURE BOOK OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


HO is there who has not hear<d of the cathedral 

of Rheims? For four years the Germans tried 
to destroy it and yet it stands today like France her- 
self, scarred by battle, grievously wounded in nlaces, 
but triumphant and beautiful. 

Although France is full of wondertul cathedrals, no 
one of them is so dear to the heart of every French. 
man as is Rheims. It is there her kings were crowned 
for hundreds of years. Joan of Arc fought her way into 
Rheims in 1429 so that Charles VII could be crowned 
there, because she knew that if he were crowned in 
the cathedral of Rheims everyone in France would 
acknowledge him instead of the English Pretender as 
king. 

Fourteen hundred years ago Clovis, tbe first of the 
great French kings, was baptized on the spot where 
the cathedral now stands. A few days before, in the 
midst of a battle with the barbaric invaders from 
Germany, he made a vow that he would become a 
Christian. The battle was won and Clovis, true to 
his word, was baptized, with most of his followers. 


THE LITTLE STATUES AROUND THE 


ENT SEASONS OF THE YEAR. 


DOOR, ALTHOUGH RADLY 
DAMAGED, STILL SHOW THE APPROPRIATE LABOR FOR THE DIFFER- 


It is not only on account of its historical associa- 
tion that Rheims is so dearly beloved, however, but 
also on account of its great beauty. Just as the Par- 
thenon at Athens and the Forum at Rome are the 
great monuments of Greek and Roman art, so the 
Rheims cathedral is the finest specimen of Gothic art, 
the art of the Middle Ages. Happily, although the 
Germans have injured it, much of its beauty remains. 

It seems odd to speak of a cathedral as a picture 
book, and yet that is what the thirteenth-century 
cathedral is. In the Middle Ages very few people 
could read and write. Printing had not yet been in- 
vented. All books were copied slowly and laboriously 
by hand and were so expensive that only a few noble- 
men and the rich churches could afford them. Almost 
all the books, really manuscripts, were written in 
Latin. The Bible itself was not translated into French 
until the beginning of the fourteenth century. The 
priests were practically the only educated men, and 
the only schools that existed were taught by the 


priests. Naturally the people looked to the church 
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THE GOOD SHEPHERD WITH HIS DOG AND SHEEP. 





for all knowledge, and the church gave it to them gen- 
erously, not only by the words of its preachers, but 
by paintings and tapestries on the walls, by pictures 
in the stained-glass windows, and by hundreds of 
pictures in stone scattered all over the outside of the 
buildings. 

If you look at the picture of the front of Rheims 
cathedral you will see that it is so covered with 
statues as to give it a lace-like appearance. These 
statues were the never-ending delight of the people, 
grown-ups and children. There they could see the 
story of Adam and Eve, the life of Christ and the 
Last Judgment. There they learned to know by sight 
all the apostles and prophets, and the kings of Judea, 
who were the ancestors of the Virgin Mary. In addi- 
tion there were pictures that illustrated their own 
historv. 

The sculptors who made all these beautiful repre- 
sentations of biblical stories and historical scenes were 
fond of a joke. When they came to the higher parts 
of the church they began to amuse themselves by 
carving figures which had no more serious object than 
the cartoons in a Sunday supplement. They made 
horses and dogs for rain spouts and invented strange 
animals, or copied them from nightmares. Before the 
war one could climb up in the towers and see these 
weird and wonderful creatures close at hand. This is 
no longer possible and will not be until the cathedral 
has been thoroughly repaired, as it is now dangerous 
for visitors to go inside. But photographers had 
climbed all over the building and photographed every 
grinning face and every barking dog, long before the 
Germans came. 

It is impossible to reproduce here illustrations of 
many of these details, but you will find it a fascinat- 
ing occupation to make a collection of pictures of 
Rheims and other French cathedrals. Nothing else, 
aside from actually seeing these great buildings, so 
gives one the idea of their majesty, their beauty of 
form and decoration and the vision of the men who 
designed and built them. 


THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY 
This true story: was told by a farmer near Lyons to Mlle. 


Anna Loche, the teacher of the village school in his neigh- 
borhood. Mlle. Loche has retold the story for us. 


N the summer of 1918 on our beautiful plains of the 
] Marne, plains twice glorious, because it is there 
that twice the German advance on Paris was stopped, 
we had just finished the hay-making. All about the 
farm arose beautiful stacks of hay, green and sweet 
smelling. 


At four o’clock one morning I was getting:ready to 
start for work. My dog Riquet was playing in front 
of me, when suddenly he dashed away, barking. I 
followed, and at a turn of the road, at the foot of one 
of my highest hay stacks, I saw an interesting pic- 
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ture. Riquet, still barking, had been stopped by a 
menacing stick wielded by a little fellow of ten or 
eleven years. Behind this valiant defender were two 
frightened children. Their tousled hair bore evidence 
that they had spent some time in my hay. I called 
Riquet and holding him by his collar, approached the 
trio and questioned the little fellow. 

He was a healthy-looking youngster, solidly planted 
on robust legs, and well tanned by the open air. His 
blonde hair and large blue eyes gave an air of frank- 
ness and decision. 

“‘Who are you, my boy, and what are you doing 
here?” I asked. 

“‘Monsieur, my name is Pierrot Froment, and I'm 
eleven and a half years old. These two little girls are 
my sisters. The big one is Mariette. She is seven, and 
the other is Linette. She’s only four. We haven’t any 
home, Monsieur, so we slept in your hay last night 
Now, if you'll sell us a glass of milk for breakfast 
we'll pay you. I still have ten sous. Only hold your 
dog tight. He scares Linette.” 

Decidedly this talkative little Pierrot interested me 
So, taking little Linette and Mariette by the hand 
Riquet and Pierrot leading the way, I went toward 
the farmhouse. There I seated my little guests before 
great bowls of milk and generous slices of brown 
bread. They were eating heartily, when the little 
Pierrot suddenly stopped, his face red with embarrass 
ment. 

“Monsieur,” he said, ‘‘it is too good, your break 
fast. Certainly it is going to cost more than ten sous.”’ 

“‘Reassure yourself, my friend,”’ said I; “eat till 
you’re full, and don’t worry about the price; we'll 
settle that later.” 

“Certainly, you’re right,’”’ he replied; “if I don’t 
have enough money, you can give me a little work 
to do.”’ 

I found myself more and more interested in the boy; 
and after the brown bread and the milk had disap- 
peared, I lost no time in questioning him. Pierrot 
answered me with good grace, relating his story to 
me. 

“Our home was in the Aisne valley. Papa was a 
farmer. He left for the war in 1914 and I’ve never 
seen him since. He was killed almost four months 
ago. I[ think of him often, but never cry when I think 
of him. Papa would not want me to. Just before he 
went away, he took me on his knees and hugged me, 
and said, so no one could hear,‘ Pierrot, if I don’t come 
back from the war, remember you must take my 
With me gone, you will be the head of the 
family. I entrust your mother and your sisters to you. 
Be a good boy, honest and brave, and work’ hard 
You understand, my son, one must never eat the 
bread one hasn’t earned.’ With that, Papa hugged me 
so hard it hurt, then he said, ‘You know if I don’t 
come back, Pierrot, you mustn’t cry; be brave and 
think only of your mother and sisters.’ Then he went 


place. 
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away and the Boches killed him. I have been brave, 
Monsieur; I consoled Mamma as much as I could. 
but she grieved anyway. One night, when the Boche 
planes came, she caught cold while in the cellar, and 
But before she died she said 
to me, ‘My dear Pierrot, you are brave like your 
tather. Take good care of your sisters and protect 


300n she was dead, too. 


them. Be a good head of the family; when I’m not 
with you any more, go away from here. Go to Paris. 
They take care of the orphans there.’ She kissed my 
little sisters, and then she went ‘to look for Papa,’ as 
-he said. After the funeral, I came away.” 

It is needless to tell you how much I was moved. | 
regarded with sadness those three little orphans 
thrown out of their nest and tossed about by life. 

‘But, Pierrot,” said I, ‘‘how in the world did you 
-ver get so far with these two little girls?”’ 

“Oh, you see, one finds a way! When we started, 
| had twenty francs and some provisions; and | 
brought along the old baby carriage that Linette used 
to ride in. The two girls took turns riding in it, but 
it was so old that, at the end of four days, it was 
broken and we continued our way on foot. We met 
some soldiers who were going to the rear. They put 
us up on a gun carriage that they had with them. 
That day everything went fine. Think of it! A 
whole day on a gun carriage, and they gave us some- 
thing to eat beside. Oh, the little ones were happy!” 

“And now, Pierrot, what are you going to do? 
You can’t go very far on ten sous.” 

‘**Exactly, Monsieur, that’s what I’d like to know. 
One of the soldiers we met told me that I should go to 
the Mayor of a Commune, and that he would have us 
sent to Paris. But what will become of us there? I 
have heard of orphanages. You know I don’t want to 
be separated from my sisters; they’re mine now. 
Papa left them to me.” 

I asked Pierrot to stay a day until I could think 
things over. When my wife had heard Pierrot’s story, 
we agreed that we must take care of these children. 
We had two sons at the front, bravely taking their 
places in the fighting. The farm had been partially 
destroyed by the Germans, and we had heavy expenses 
to meet. Nevertheless, these three little ones, without 
father and mother, who had come to us like little birds, 
could not be sent away again. That evening, taking 
Mariette and Linette on my knees, I announced our 
decision to the three. 

“Pierrot,” I said, ‘‘we have decided that you and 
your sisters may stay here on the farm. You can work 
with me and your work will pay for your meals.” 

“Monsieur, I don’t know if I ought to say yes. I 
am not very big and my work will not be enough to 
pay for al) of us. Mariette is still too little to earn 
much, and Linette is only a baby.” 

“Don’t worry, Pierrot. First of all, Linette eats 
like a bird, and Mariette is old enough to help wash 
the dishes. Later on, you will be bigger and can do 


more work. You can be satisfied that you are no 
receiving charity.” 

‘I accept, Monsieur, and you can be sure I'll be 
brave, and work as hard as a man.”’ 

A year has passed since little Pierrot so seriously 
made his contract with me. He sticks to his promise 
He works faithfully and steadily and will not take any 
time from the day which he thinks is due to me, to go 
toschool. The village teacher, touched by his zeal and 
devotion to the support of his little family, comes in 
the evening to give him lessons. Mariette and Linette 
go to school. Mariette helps with the housework. 
Now that our two sons rest on the field of honor, we 
feel, my wife and I, that it was a kind providence 
which sent us the little Pierrot and his sisters to take 
their places. 


INTERESTING STORIES OF 
FRANCE 
| gesemaee the little collection of stories and arti 


cles in this issue concerning the people of France. 
makes one hungry tor more. The list which follows 
has been prepared to show a few sources where more 
may be found. Your city or school library may have 
some of the books on France to which reference is 
made. If not, probably the librarian will be glad to 
purchase them on the request of your Junior Red 
Cross. 

The articles listed from back numbers of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross Magazine will fit splendidly into the 
picture of French life given in this number of our own 
paper. If you or your school have been subscribers 
to this publication and have kept its back files, you 
have excellent material at hand. 


BOOKS 


War Time France, Stoddard, Maj. F. R. Moffat, Yard & Co., 1918 

America in France, Palmer, Maj. Frederick. Dodd, Mead & 
Co., 1918. 

France Bears the Burden, Fortescue, Granville R. The Mac- 
millan Co., 1917. 

Young France and New America, de Lanux, Pierre. The Mac 
millan Co., 1917. 

An American Poilu, Harden, Elmer Stetson. Little, Brown & Co 

The War After the War, Marcosson, Isaac F. John Lane & Co. 

Ilome Fires in France, Canfield, Dorothy. Henry Holt & Co.,1918 

The French Twins, Perkins, Lucy Fitch. Houghton Mifflin Co 

Fighters for Peace, Parkman, Mary R. The Century Co., 1919 

The Children of France,Papchin, F.G. Henry Altemus Co., 1918 

The Children of France and the Red Cross, Lucas, June Richardson 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1918. 

Lest We Forget: World War Stories, J. G. Thompson and Inez 
Bigwood. Silver, Burdette & Co., 1918 

War Readings. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1918. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS MAGAZINE 


A Messenger to the Children of France, Finley, Dr. John, April, 
1918. 

The Maidens of France to the Girlhood of America, Selected letter; 
April, 1918. 

The Diary of Two Red Cross Dogs, Sloane, Julia M.; April, 1918. 

“Suffer Little Children’; April, 1918. 

The War Orphans of France; September, 1918. 

For the Children of France, Lucas, William Palmer, Md.D.; 
August, 1918. 

France Faces Forward, Hungerford, Edward; June, 1918. 
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THE YOUNGEST HERO OF THE GREAT WAR 


HE Pantheon is a beautiful building in Paris 
4 fet the great men of France are laid to rest. 
In front of it the statue of ‘The Thinker’ by Rodin 
seems to express the reverent and earnest mood that 
the place evokes. For the building stands on the very 
ground where there was a Roman city 1,500 years 
ago, and the paintings and tombs inside carry the 
mind back over all the long history of France and 
inspire one with confidence that her glorious tradi- 
tions will be continued. There it is planned to lay 


THE PANTHEON 


the body of little Jean Carré, the youngest hero of 
the great war. 

It is very fitting that it should be so. Jean Carré 
showed by his short life many of the noblest qualities 
of the French people, and this honor to his memory 
will quicken in every French child the desire to live, 
as he said, ‘‘a life that is well spent.’’ The son of poor 
peasants, his only education the public school, he 
learned at home and at school the simple virtues 
which inspired him to give his life for others. 

Jean was born January 9, 1900, in Faonet, a little 
town of Brittany, a rugged section of France that 
breeds hardy men. Years of struggle with a stony 


soil have instilled in its peasants patience and per- 
severance. They are a simple-minded, thrifty people 
who love their country and are devoutly religious. 


Jean had eight brothers and sisters. His father and 
mother worked all day in the fields; therefore, when 
he was two years old he was sent to school. Until he 
was twelve years old the school was like a second home 
to him. Then he went to work in the office of a town 
official, where he was when the war broke out. 


In a letter which he wrote to his old schoolmastes 
soon after he enlisted he says: ‘‘On the school benches 
where in a good cause I used to wear out the seat of 
my trousers, I learned that the most important thing 
in this life is duty. It is there that I learned that ‘My 
Country’ not only means the land where I was born, 
but represents the traditions and honor of a race 
worthy of being respected. 


“T hope that all the little children of Faonet under 
stand the lessons that you teach them in the same way 
that I have understood them. 


“Life in itself is nothing if it isn’t well spent.”’ 


Jean’s bravery was rewarded with a croix de guerre 
and a citation that an old campaigner might well be 
proud of: 


“A skilful scout. A volunteer for all dangerous mis: 
sions. He offered to go with an officer to pursue the 
enemy after an attack on our trenches. He threw 
himself with one of his grenadiers on a German and 
brought him back to our lines. The day before he had 
already cut an opening in the enemy’s wire entangle 
ments.”’ 


The 16th of April, 1917, the 410th Regiment made 
an attack, and Jean, who had been promoted to adju 
tant, led a section of the roth company. For excep: 
tional behavior on this occasion Jean received an in: 
dividual citation in which he is spoken of as a “‘non 
commissioned officer of admirable bravery 
always a volunteer for the most perilous missions, 
which he carries out with admirable self-possession 
and courage.”’ 


His career in aviation was short. It closes with this 
last citation: ‘‘Attacked by three enemy planes on 
the 18th of March, 1918, he defended himself heroic- 
ally until his plane was shot down, bearing him to a 
glorious death.” 


So ended the life of the littlest poilu, the hero cf the 
French school children. His was no sudden and dra- 
matic gesture of heroism. He was a hero of every 
day. It is because the French people have his sort of 
courage, the courage that sticks to a duty no matter 
how difficult, day after day until the task is ended, 
that France will rise from her ruins stronger than 
ever. 
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A THOUSAND VACATIONS 


N eight of the largest cities in France, as the chil- 
I dren go back to school, they are talking excitedly 
about their new friends of the Junior Red Cross. One 
thousand children made happy, one thousand chil- 
dren with rosy cheeks and healthy muscles, one 
thousand children with a new lease on life—that is 
what the Junior Red Cross did in France last summer. 

The Junior Red Cross selected eight large cities in 
France, where living conditions are the hardest and 
lifeinsummer is the most trying. Then the Minister of 
Public Instruction obtained from the school inspec- 
tors of these cities a list of the war orphans who most 
needed vacations. 

To run over these lists, with imagination awake, is 
to see hundreds of pictures of widowed mothers 
bravely struggling tosupport their children left father- 
less by the war. Seamstresses, laundresses, house- 
maids, workers in factories—they represent every 
line of work where a woman of little education has a 
chance to earn a slender support for her family. 
*‘Under-nourished,’’“‘anaemic,’”‘physically retarded,” 
are the words that appear over and over again in the 
brief descriptions of the condition of the children. 

It is the custom in France, when poor children are 
sent into the country, to distribute them in groups of 
twos and threes in the peasants’ families, instead of 
sending them in large groups to institutions. So it 
was not difficult to find hundreds of homes that were 
accustomed to having summer boarders from the 
cities. 

The very delicate children were sent to the sea- 
shore in Normandy, where sea-breezes, bathing and 
sunbaths on the beach put new vigor into them. Al- 
most 400 went to Dun-sur-Auron, where the Argonne 
Association has a permanent group of children placed 
with nearby farmers, and maintains a little hospital 
and dispensary. 

The seventy children from Lille were sent to the 
mountains of Morvan. They perhaps were the great- 
est sufferers, because for four years their city had 
been occupied by the Germans. Many of them had 
barely managed to keep alive during those terrible 
years. As far as mental and physical development 
are concerned, they had made hardly any progress 
since the outbreak of the war. Because of their urgent 
need of all the outdoor life and good food possible, 
they were given vacations of two months. The results 
were wonderful. 

Fresh air and sunshine, plenty of good food, and 
plenty of play have done their work. Thanks to the 
Junior Red Cross, France is richer this fall to the ex- 
tent of having a thousand sturdy little bodies and 
bright eager minds ready to begin the school year, 
instead of the listless, tired, sickly children who went 
to the country a few months ago. 
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JUNIOR RED CROSS SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS FOR FRENCH BOYS 


OR almost a year there had been working in the 

American Red Cross office in Paris a well-bred 
and charming young secretary, Marie Louise B 
She had come from the invaded districts of France 
and lived in Paris with her family of several brothers 
and sisters. 

One day the Americans found her weeping over her 
typewriter. She had been working day and night to 
enable her brother Paul to continue his studies at the 
lycée until he could pass his examination for a govern- 
ment scholarship. That very day the Minister of 
Public Instruction had sent word that, although Paul 
had passed his examination, there were no more 
scholarships for that year. The whole family was in 
despair. Fifteen-year-old Paul had a gift for mathe- 
matics, and he had only one more year to finish at the 
lycée in order to enter the Ecole Centrale. He was to 
become an engineer. 

It is the same with thousands of other boys in 
France, boys as intelligent as Paul, who for lack of a 
few bank notes will have to remain uneducated. 
Seventy-five per cent of the pupils of the universities 
have been killed, fifty per cent of the professors and 
masters also have died for France, and the boys in the 
lycées and colleges are therefore far behind in their 
studies. From an educational standpoint, the last five 
years have been almost lost. 

More time will be lost in the future because of the 
teachers who cannot be replaced, and because of the 
fathers who might have kept their sons in school but 
were killed in the war. These are the boys who, like 
Paul, would become the backbone of the next genera- 
tion and carry on the line of France’s intellectual 
development. 

‘7 hat is how the idea of the Junior Red Cross Schol- 
arships grew. The boys of America were to furnish the 
means for the boys of France to go on with their 
studies. 

Last summer, with the help of the Minister of Public 
Instruction, the Paris officials of the Junior Red Cross 
selected the boys. There are twenty-five of them, 
eager, intelligent, all-round boys, who have passed 
the scholarship examination, and whose papeis /rom 
the lycées show good records of recitation and good | 
standing with pupils and teachers. All of these boys 
have lost their fathers during the war, and without a 
scholarship they would have to leave school. 

These scholarships pay all a boy’s expenses until he 
has finished his studies at the lycée. In addition there 
are twenty scholarships for a year’s traveling. The 
holders of these may go anywhere for a year’s study. 
They are quite likely to come to America, for French 
boys will want to study engineering in our colleges, 
learn English in our country, and meet and know our 


young people. 








PREPARING FOR THE CHRISTMAS BAZAAR 
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SUGGESTIONS WHICH MAY BE OF HELP TO THE SCHOOLS THAT WILL 
HOLD JUNIOR RED CROSS SALES IN DECEMBER 


F all the different methods by which a school 
() can raise its Junior Red Cross fund, there is 
probably none more enjoyable than a_ bazaar, 
provided only the preparations are begun in plenty of 
time. If the bazaar is to be held in the busy month of 
December, September is not a bit too soon to lay out 
the work. Last Christmas and the year before, many 
thousands of Junior Red Cross dollars flowed into 
school and Chapter treasuries by way of bazaars; for 
the classes in drawing, sewing, cooking, and wood- 
working had begun with their first lessons in Septem- 
ber to store up salable articles for the Junior Red 
Cross bazaar. Instead of devoting their energies to 
luncheon parties for teachers, taborets for mothers, 
and posters for imaginary exhibitions, the pupils had 
learaed to apply the same principles in the making of 
things likely to meet the tastes of the December shop- 
per. The result was an attractive and exceedingly 
popular collection of wares, which had been made by 
the children themselves as exercises in the application 
of various portions of their everyday lessons. 

Last year’s Junior bazaars proved that toys and 
dolls will sell easily at Christmas time. Animal toys 
can be cut out of wood with a scroll saw, and finished 
with enamel so as to be quite irresistible. A full set of 
directions for making many of these animal toys is 
now being prepared for the Junior Red Cross, and will 
be mailed to all schools which ask for it. Rag dolls are 
always popular and very profitable. Quaint little 
wooden dolls can be made for almost nothing out of 
three sizes of ordinary doweling. 

Doll houses are recommended as good sellers by 
Juniors who have tried them. There is a market for 
extra furnishings, too. Last year several schools made 
and sold a number of dolls’ quilts, dolls’ pillows, dolls’ 
sheets, dolls’ chairs and tables, and complete doll 
wardrobes ranging from layettes to trousseaux. 
Juniors in Denison, Texas, offered some dolls’ cedar 
chests and found crowds of customers; it is not hard to 
imagine the pride a doll’s mother would feel in a real 
little cedar chest, and it is not hard, either, to picture 
the variety of more commonplace uses for the same 
small article which would undoubtedly occur to a 
doll’s grandmother and aunts. 

Toys and dolls, however, are by no means the end 
of the story. Home-made jams and pickles never fail 
to draw customers, and towels and aprons are just as 
useful now as they were in the days when fairs and 
bazaars were new. Decorated flowerpots made a not- 
able success at Boulder, Colo., last Christmas, and 
so did decorated tins for cookies and candies. Porch 
pillows, breadboards, and hand-woven baskets were 
favorites at other bazaars. Candlesticks, nut bowls 





and tea caddies have all done good work for Junior 
Red Cross treasuries. Wide-awake merchants are 
making money fast through the popularity of oilcloth 
luncheon sets; they are simply sets of white oilcloth 
squares or circles, stenciled or hand-painted in dainty 
colored designs. 

A one-price table, or several of them, will always 
add interest. Denver Juniors had a penny booth at 
their bazaar last year, and it was a big success. There 
were paper dolls, jumping-jacks, match-holders, and 
many kinds of Christmas-tree decorations—nothing 
more than a penny. 


MAKING USE OF SKILL ACQUIRED IN WAR TIME 


Some of the articles that the school used to make 
for its quotas of Red Cross supplies would find a ready 
sale at bazaars. “‘May I buy one of these to take 
home with me?” asks a visitor at an exhibition of 
Red Cross work, as she eyes the neat and serviceable 
children’s garments. She may not, of course, because 
the clothes at the exhibition are going to homeless 
little children in Europe; but she and her neighbors 
will be at the bazaars, and they will be quick, as 
mothers always are, to spy out practica! garments for 
small children. 

Braided rugs like those that were made for: Red 
Cross hospitals are much in demand. Their low cost 
and good wearing qualities have long made them 
popular; and there is a further desire for them at 
present among people who are trying to give their 
homes a colonial appearance. 


CHOICE OF MATERIALS 


The success of the bazaar, both financially and edu- 
cationally, will depend partly upon the care and 
thought with which materials are selected. War work 
taught the Juniors to make the most of scraps, and 
last year’s bazaars proved that they had learned the 
lesson well. Old broom-handles and cigar boxes fur- 
nished material for some of the cleverest of the toys. 
Wooden spools were made into tops. Wall-paper 
samples were used in the making of holiday gift boxes, 
and provided some of the furnishings for the doll 
houses. Cloth snippings stuffed the rag dolls and 
flannel animals, while larger scraps made clothes for 
the dolls and draperies for their houses. A California 
Chapter made a business of shaping smart little 
frocks for four-year-olds out of the tails of striped 
shirts worn ragged at neck and sleeves. Colorado 
children made the most of their pine cones and pine 
needles, and two little girls in Texas sent the Junior 
bazaar at Bellville a neat little set of tov furniture, all 
made from the quills of their own white hen. 
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DIVISIONAL NOTES 


QUEEN OF BELGIUM WRITES TO THE JUNIORS 
OF LOUISIANA, MISSISSIPPI AND ALABAMA 


HE following is an answer to a letter written by 
feo Denegre to the Queen of Belgium telling 
her of the interest, sympathy and sacrifices of the 
Junior Red Cross in sending Christmas shipment and 
other shipments to the ‘‘Garden of Princess José,”’ the 
name of the Queen’s refuge for the war sufferers, babies. 
children, old people, the helpless, the wounded soldiers, 
all called, by a beautiful idea of the Queen’s, ‘“The 
Flowers of the Princess José.”” The Juniors are to be 
congratulated on the Queen’s appreciation. 


(Copy) 
CROWN 
SERVICE OF THE QUEEN 
Palace of Brussels 


MADAME GEORGE DENEGRE, 
Director Refugee Department, 
Gulf Division, American Red Cross. 


Madame: 

Your letter of March 22nd has been placed under 
the eyes of the Queen and read by her Majesty with a 
special interest and extremely appreciative of the nu- 


ALABAMA SUPERINTENDENT 
APPROVES JUNIOR PROGRAM 
PRIGHT DOWELL, Superintendent of Educa- 


tion of Alabama, and one of the brightest educa- 
tors in the South, writes the Gulf Division of the 
American Red Cross: “I am very much interested in 
the Peace Program which is being prepared for the 
Junior Department of the Red Cross. Perhaps the 
greatest opportunity for giving practical application 
to the lessons in patriotism, in the teaching of our 
national and international responsibilities, will be 
through the work suggested in this bulletin. 

“I feel sure that the teachers of our State will be 
glad to have this very practical plan of continuing a 
work during peace times which gave motive to nearly 
every task during the period our Nation was at war.”’ 


GULF JUNIORS WRITE THEIR 
RUSSIAN SCHOOLMATES 


HE following letters written by Juniors of the 
Gulf Division are particularly appealing and 
show the spirit of the Juniors for their Russian school- 


GULF 


merous marks of sympathy of which you have given 
frequent proof, the Queen charges me to express her 
keen gratitude. 

The results obtained from the work which you have 
directed with rare zeal and efficiency have astonished 
our August Sovereign, who has shown herself much 
moved by the sentiments which animated you and 
inspired the Juniors of the three states of Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Alabama which you have brought to 
her attention. 

The Queen will be grateful if you will thank in her 
name all those who have contributed to the magnifi- 
cent success of your generous enterprise which have 
contributed in so great a degree to the relief of num- 
bers of unfortunates created by the war in our country. 

Our gracious Princess Marie-José has been informed 
of the delicate attention of offering to her Highness 
the charitable work of the young people that you 
mentioned. She will always retain a happy memory 
of this. Accept, Madame, the homage of my most 
respectful sentiments, 

THE QUEEN’S SECRETARY. 


mates. They should be of interest to all our Gulf 
Division Juniors. 


2033 Prytania St., New Orleans, La. 
August I, 1919. 
Dear Little Russian Friend: 


I am a girl eight years of age and am in the third 
grade. I am ever so glad to get to write to you. 


I will tell you some of the games I enjoy playing. 
In the summer I play mostly dolls. I make play 
houses for them and then keep house for them. I 
have lots of fun, too. One day, when I had built a 
large pretty doll house and was beginning to cook 
dinner, Snow White, our cat, went right up to it and 
knocked it down. It wasn’t much fun to build it again, 
either. 

There’s a fine park not far from where I live, and I 
go there ever so often with my friends on roller skates. 
I like also to go on picnics far away from home, and we 
have such good eats too. I am taking music lessons 
now, so I have not much time to play. 

When school time comes, I won’t have much time 
to play at all. I am going to study hard so I will get 
promoted. 





| know nearly all of the war songs and sing them 
often. 

I wish you could visit me. I know we could have a 
nice time together. 

I am so glad the war is over now. I am a member 
of the Junior Red Cross and my school is a 100 per 
cent Junior Red Cross Auxiliary. Each time we are 
called upon to help, we are always glad to do some- 
thing. 

I will be ever so glad to hear from you. 


Your little American friend, 


(Signed) BEVERLY SWANTON. 


Selma, Ala., 
July 25, 1919. 
Dear Friends of the Russian Red Cross: 


You are far away from this part of this big old 
world, but the terrible world war has drawn us all 
together. We do not forget how much Russia has 
suffered, and we believe the time will come when 
Russia will be one of the great nations of the world. 
We studied Russia last year and found that Russia 
has every natural resource that the United States has 
and is larger, but we have better harbors, railroads, 
government and schools. We have compulsory edu- 
cation. Every year the number of pupils entering 
high school, colleges, or universities is increasing. 
This shows that the boys and girls are realizing more 
and more the value of an education. 


Another bond between us is the Junior Red Cross. 
We are proud that our school has a 100 per cent mem- 
bership. Whenever we had a Liberty Loan Drive, 
they called on the school children. Once we were 
caught in a hard rain, but nobody thought of stop- 
ping. A group of senior girls carried a great big Red 
Cross flag by the four corners. It held the rain like a 
bucket of water. People on the streets caught the 
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spirit of cheerful devotion to duty and pitched their 
money into the dripping flag. We expected to get 
sick, but strange to say, nobody did. 


When the armistice was signed, we went to school, 
but nobody could study, and we were happy when it 
was decided to let us all out for a holiday. We had a 
fine time making all the noise we could with whistles, 
horns, bells, tin pans and tin cans. We whooped and 
hurrahed until we were hoarse. Our soldiers that have 
returned tell us they did the same things in France. 


The most interesting thing our Junior Red Cross did 
last year was to put on a Health Crusade. We had a 
class of 120 boys and girls. Nearly all of them joined 
and 100 made the score required to become a Knights 
Banneret. We send you some of the literature telling 
how it was done, because we think you might enjoy 
it too. Health habits we hate became ‘‘just play.”’ 
We laughed many times at the remarks sometimes 
made, such as, ‘‘I am scared to sleep with my windows 
open.”’ “I hate to wash my hands before I eat my 
meals,”’ ‘‘I don’t see any use in washing every day,”’ 
“I have just got to have my coffee,’’ “I forget to wash 
my teeth,’ ‘“‘What is the use of drinking water so 
early in the morning?’ But we believe we’ will all 
have better health the rest of our lives because we 
kept these rules. Some of us kept some of the rules 
before the crusade, and we believe others have added 
more. 

It would give us great pleasure to receive a letter 
from you. 


Sincerely your ‘‘Friends,”’ 
(Signed) 
(Signed) Mary Cota HUNGERFORD, 
(Signed) 7 


Junior Red Cross in United States of America. 


THOMASINE HENDRICKS, 


SARAH COLEMAN. 


A TWO MONTHS’ JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP CAM- 
PAIGN OPENS IN SEPTEMBER 
GULF DIVISION WANTS 100 PER CENT ENROLLMENT 


ies JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN 
will be held during the months of September and 
October, when the Gulf Division hopes to enroll each 
and every school of the three states as a Junior Red 
Cross Auxiliary. The Junior Red Cross made such a 
splendid record during the war, that its leaders, as 
well as the children themselves, are anxious to increase 
the membership and “‘carry on’”’ the work. 

An extensive campaign has been organized for the 
enrollment of the school children of the Gulf Division. 
Junior Membership posters, illustrating Junior work, 


may be obtained from the Chairman of your Chapter 
School Committee or direct from the Gulf Division 
Headquarters, upon request. Teachers are asked to 
display these posters in a conspicuous place in the 
school room, post office and public buildings. 

It is the plan of the Department of Junior Member- 
ship to have one Friday during the months of Septem- 
ber and October set aside as ‘“‘Junior Red Cross Day,” 
when each school will be expected to prepare a Red 
Cross program and exhibit of Junior work done by the 
school. 
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A special effort will be made by the Department of 
Junior Membership to furnish Red Cross films, or 
lantern slides, and literature to each school upon re- 
quest. 


Methods of raising membership funds are numerous. 
The Teacher’s Manual, ARC 606, is full of good sug- 
gestions for ways of raising funds. 


Exhibition of Junior work will be made at all the 
fairs held during the autumn months. Sixteen fairs 
will be given in various parts of the states of the 
Division, for which a complete exhibition of Junior 
work will be sent out under the direction of the De- 
partment of Junior Membership. Suitable literature 
will also be ready for distribution at the booths of each 
fair, explaining plans for carrying out the future 
Junior work. 


EVERY SCHOOL AN AUXILIARY 


It is the aim of the Department of Junior Member- 
ship of the American Red Cross to organize every 
school of the Gulf Division as a Junior Red Cross 
Auxiliary. Kindly requisition from the Chairman of 
your Chapter School Committee number of Red Cross 
buttons needed to supply the Juniors of your school 
during the Junior Membership campaign. Schools 
that have not received an Auxiliary information blank 
should fill out the blank on the page following this 
article and forward to the county or parish Chapter. 
The Red Cross Chapter is usually located at the 
county or parish seat. A school becomes a Junior 
Red Cross Auxiliary when a sum amounting to twenty- 
five cents for each child on the school rolls has been 
sent with the Auxiliary information blank properly 
filled out to the Chairman of the Chapter School 
Committee. When the Chairman of the Chapter School 
Committee receives this blank, he sends the school an 
engraved certificate of membership to be framed and 
hung in the school. If the school is re-enrolling it 
receives a re-enrollment card. 


Each School Auxiliary has its own committee which 
corresponds with the Chapter School Committee and 
consists of a Chairman, Secretary, Treasurer and 
Publicity Chairman. The Treasurer of the School 
Auxiliary does not keep any money, but keeps a record 
of the amount that has been sent the Chapter, the 
expenditures and balance on hand. 


It is most important that the person appointed as 
Publicity Chairman be an enthusiastic worker and 
forward all pictures and news items to the Chapter, as 
everything undertaken by the Juniors is of particular 
interest to the Gulf Division. Stories and pictures of 
sufficient interest to the whole Division will not only 
appear in the JuNioR RED Cross NeEws, but will be 
relayed through the Junior Department of Publicity 
to the Division Department of Publicity; where they 
will be used in newspaper releases. 
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NATIONAL CHILDREN’S FUND 


The Chairman of the Chapter School Committee 
sends 60 per cent of the Junior Membership fee to the 
Division Accounting Department to be forwarded to 
the National Children’s Fund. 

JUNIOR ACTIVITIES 

Junior activities can be undertaken without over- 
loading the school curriculum. ‘‘Knockdown” chairs 
and tables are to be made in quantities by the boys in 
the manual training shops to be sent abroad. Specifi- 
cations will be furnished upon request. 

Posters made by the art classes throughout the 
Division illustrating Junior activities are needed to 
stimulate interest and will be used in carrying on 
Junior publicity. The Red Cross course in Home 
Hygiene and Care of the Sick may be taught in part 
by teachers of physiology or domestic science. The 
course in Dietetics is to be given by a registered dieti- 
tian. Teachers qualified may register as dietitians by 
communicating with the Gulf Division Director of the 
Bureau of Dietitian Service. 

There are many community activities to be under- 
taken, such as taking flowers to invalids and reading 
to shut-in children. Under the supervision of Home 
Service workers, Juniors may finance and undertake 
such enterprises as the transportation of a crippled 
child to and from school, or the furnishing of scholar- 
ships to needy children—helping the family financially 
so that the child may be kept in school. Other relief 
activities may be carried on in conjunction with 


the Nursing, Home Service, and Military Relief 
Departments. 


CHAPTERS CONTRIBUTING 
TO NATIONAL CHILDREN’S 
FUND 


‘ your county or parish among those contributing 

60 per cent of the membership fee for the school 

year of 1918-19 to the “National Children’s Fund’’? 
The following have made contributions: 


ALABAMA 
Washington County 
Escambia County 
Conecuh County 
Clarke County 
LOUISIANA 
Jefferson Davis Parish 


Dallas County 
Barbour County 
Shelby County 
Mobile County 


Terrebone Parish 
Lafourche Parish Rapides Parish 
St. Bernard Parish Richland Parish 
Jefferson Parish 
MIssSISSIPPI 
Choctaw County 
Prentiss County 
Hinds County 


Winston County 
Tippah County 





Janeor Red Cress 


SCHOOL AUXILIARY INFORMATION BLANK 


Name of School 
Location.. 


Classification: State, Parochial or Private 


Number of Pupils Enrolled in School......... 

Number of Teachers in School 

Number of Pupils Enrolled in Junior Auxiliary 

Name Requested for Auxiliary 

The sum of , amounting to twenty-five cents or more for each 


pupil has been contributed, raised by (a) membership fee; (b) entertainment, 
sale, etc. 


follows: 


Chairman.. 
Secretary............... idtnisGcok ict mmaathdiiies dimnieiinadilsieoniniiek ' 
Treasurer.......... 

Dated this............. 


Principal...... 


Approved: 


Chapter. 


By 


When filled out and approved by Chapter, this blank is to be sent to the 
Director, Department of Junior Activities, American Red Cross, Gulf Division, 
Washington Artillery Hall, New Orleans, La. 





